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THE PROPHET AS A POET. 



By Professor Edward B. Pollard., Ph.D., 
Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 



"Originally," says De Quincey, "whilst man was in his 
primitive condition of simplicity, it must have been deemed an 
unnatural, nay, an awkward thing to speak in prose." It can- 
not" be doubted that the causes which first led to public speech 
were the impassioned motives of religion, and that in the early 
times the poet and the prophet were the same person. It is 
among the later developments that we find what to the modern 
is so familiar — written poetry and spoken prose. 

That the Hebrew prophets were commonly poets is a fact 
well known. Almost without exception they gave forth their 
prophetic utterances in the common Hebrew measure ; which 
was, of course, not our modern word-rhyme, but sense-parallelism, 
or " rhyme of idea," in balanced clauses. 

The ancient prophet, however, was by no means a mere 
verse-maker. As a recent critic has said of one of our nine- 
teenth-century poets, so, with greater force, may be said of the 
Hebrew prophet: "He often seems roused into speech by the 
intensity of his spiritual conviction, rather than by the subtle 
incitements of poetic sensibility." The old prophet would 
smash a distich, if it could not worthily bear the " burden of the 
Lord." The prophet, like the true poet, must have inspiration; 
and, while not striving after form, yet, seeing clearly and feeling 
deeply, he must sing. When truth is fired with feeling, poetry 
is inevitable. Just as the poet's thoughts must be touched by 
emotion, so the prophet's words are energized by a divine 
human enthusiasm. Having seen the heavenly vision, his tongue 
is touched by a live coal from the altar. This enkindlement is 
fanned by the divine on-breathing, and the prophet's whole 
frame is aglow with warmth, and the very fiber of his being 
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vibrates with music nobler than that of Memnon, when there 
fell upon him the first rays of the rising sun. 

The early orator — and ancient prophets were primarily 
speakers and not writers — used poetic forms. Canon Farrar 
well says: "The character of all eastern oratory is rhythmical ; 
the eloquence of an oriental always has some type of poetry in 
it." That the Latins called both their poets and their prophets 
vates gives evidence of the early kinship of the two. Plato calls 
poets the " prophets of the Muses." 

In several respects are poet and prophet one. 

Each is concerned with truth. The poet is not one who 
deals in fancies merely. Real poetry is the expression of that 
which is deepest and truest in life. He deals with the sublimely 
real. Imagination is not fancy, but is twin to faith. " Fancy 
plays like a squirrel in its circular cage and is happy," says 
Ruskin, "but Imagination is a pilgrim on the earth, and her 
home is in heaven." The philosopher reasons, coordinates ; 
the poet is, by insight, both theologian and philosopher. He 
melts his own soul into the truth; he sees and pours it forth in 
new and glowing forms. Poetry is the very soul of philosophy, 
vivified and energized by the breath of a heaven-given inspira- 
tion. 

So the prophet, grasping the inner truth of things, in the 
midst of a perverse generation, brings that truth home to men's 
business and their bosoms. He is, therefore, a preacher as well 
as one who perceives truth. To erring men he speaks the truth 
of God. And just as a preacher is not, etymologically, zpredicter, 
but a prae-dicter (German Prediger), so the prophet was not a 
de/ore-speaker, but a /^--speaker. He spoke for God the truth 
of God. 

Both poet and prophet, then, are seers. In the book of Sam- 
uel we are told that one who in the writer's day would be 
called ndbhi\ "prophet," in earlier times was called ro'eh, "seer" 
(Sam. 9:9). If this be the earlier, it is the better name, for 
the prophet is one who sees, and not simply one who utters, 
under the influence of bubbling emotion. While the poet sees, 
and pours forth the thoughts of his heart, the prophet sees, and 
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says to the world, " See," and " See thou do it." Both the 
Greeks and the Saxons called their poets " makers " {iroit)Trfi 
and scop). The prophet, however, is more than an artist ; he aims 
at the making of character. 

This power to see truth which characterizes both poet and 
prophet calls for a certain intuitive, childlike simplicity. " He 
who could become a great poet must become a little child," 
says Macaulay. And as to the prophet — what can give stronger 
evidence that Moses was called to be a prophet to his people 
than that he could say with sincerity, " Who am I, that I should 
go?" (Ex. 3:11), or that in Jeremiah lay latent the true 
prophet, since he could reply to the divine voice: "Ah, Lord 
God, I cannot speak, for I am a child" ? 

Further, the poet and the prophet each has to do with the 
universal, the ideal. They both see beneath the particular and 
temporary into the essential and permanent. It is they who 
best see the relations of the concrete to the universal. For this 
reason both poet and prophet have been reformers before 
reformations, having caught a glimpse of existing tendencies in 
their inevitable relations to the coming days. The most marked 
feature of the old Hebrew prophet was that he could see what 
the present meant in the light of eternal principles. Beyond 
the evils and catastrophes of the hour, he saw the eternity and 
the indestructibility of the true ; above the din and even 
triumph of wrong, he saw an infinitude of power that is ever 
making for righteousness. 

We may sometimes wonder why poet, as well as prophet, 
has been so often able to anticipate the thought and events of 
subsequent ages. Yet this is not strange, for both poet and 
prophet express some aspect of absolute truth in the language of 
the concrete and temporal ; and since truth is the property of all 
ages, they inevitably hit the mark. These glimpses of the eternal 
always involve inspiration. The commonplace and temporary 
can never be the motive — though sometimes the occasion — of 
poetic and prophetic utterance. It is the ideal and eternal that 
stir the soul. So it is the ideal and eternal that purify the char- 
acter, whether personal or national. 
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Standing on the dead level of realism, it is impossible for 
one to lift his people. Materialism has never produced either 
poet or prophet. And while both have ever laid themselves 
open to the charge of being " visionary," their idealism has 
pointed men "ever out and up." 

It is not simply truth about the future that the prophet sees, 
and about which he speaks. Predicting was but a small part of 
his work. In the past and in the present life of his people he 
reads eternal issues. Hence true prophecy is, indeed, timeless. 
In a sense, the prophet deals with the philosophy of history. 
And "History is poetry, could we tell it aright," says Emerson. 
The Hebrew prophet interpreted to the people their own his- 
tory, and, telling it aright, became a poet. For this reason, the 
prophets used the very best methods of teaching truth ; that is, 
the metaphoric and poetic, rather than the systematic style of 
the theologian. Had Isaiah written " systematic theology," 
his book would be well-nigh worthless today. But as Isaac 
Taylor Well says: The prophet's teaching "is not a crude 
theology, but ultimate theology." Thus the true prophet is 
ever provokingly in advance of his age ; and is stoned by his 
contemporaries. But, like the true poet, he lives forever, 
because he has seen eternal truth, and has spoken the universal 
language. 

While the priest represented religion, the prophet stood for 
spirituality. The true poet does not deal with merely outward 
forms of beauty, but rather is spiritual verity his province. The 
world's most spiritual utterances have been poetic, and the most 
poetic have been spiritual. Whenever the spiritual, in religion 
or in culture, has given way to a cold naturalism, to a lifeless 
legalism, or to a dull materialism, poetry has yielded to prose, 
the prophet to the scrib*, and the poet to the scribbler. Thus 
we see why the best index of the spiritual life of a people is so 
frequently embodied in its hymns. Here we have enshrined 
the most spiritual sentiments and ideals of the heart. Though 
there be many theologies, the hymns of the world are the prop- 
erty of all, because they express those spiritual verities which 
must underlie all theologies. 
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The prophets became poets, because their themes were sub- 
lime. Hegel, in his Philosophic der Religion, calls Judaism the 
religion of sublimity, as contrasted with the Greek religion of 
beauty. The Hebrew poet never praises nature. For him there 
was One above nature, who moved it grandly, sublimely at his 
will. The Syrians were, in a sense, correct, for Israel's God is 
a " God of the hills." Above all was he transcendent in his 
sublime majesty. The Greeks grasped the fact of the divine 
immanence. The Hebrew looked beneath the outward mani- 
festation of nature, into its spiritual heart, from nature to nature's 
God; hence the sublimity — a sublimity of spiritual power, and 
not a beauty of external form. 

It is a fact worthy of note that poet and prophet have both 
been lovers of freedom. Both are restless under unjust laws, 
or the tyranny of dead and meaningless customs ; and each is a 
law unto himself. The prophet has always refused to be bound 
by narrow conventionalities and merely temporary standards. 
His perception of the universal makes him the citizen of all 
ages and all lands, the partisan of none. It is not strange that 
the so-called " Priest's Code " is less poetic than that of the 
prophet. A formal religion and an empty dogmatism — for 
which the priest has, alas, too often stood — are foreign to the 
prophet's poetic soul, which loves to be free in the spirit and 
not bound in the letter. Legalism and formalism have every- 
where been condemned by the poet, as well as the prophet. He 
must breathe the air of freedom. Both have always been pro- 
test-ants — protesting against any authority which stifles and 
blights, be it custom, priest, or king. Great outbursts of poetic 
fire have ever been contemporaneous with a liberty-loving spirit 
— from Isaiah who stood for emancipation from Assyrian and 
Egyptian vassalage, to that coterie of prophet-poets which made 
the eighteenth century bequeath to the nineteenth a glorious 
heritage of freedom in England and in France. 

Finally, the prophet of old, in the midst of the darkest clouds 
of impending doom, always saw through a rift the rays of a 
joyous hope. Rising above a shattered empire, a more glorious 
kingdom was ever visible. After fiery devastation and a sowing 
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with salt, he could see the desert yet rejoicing, and blooming 
as the rose. Jahweh would still comfort Zion and 

Make her wilderness like Eden, 
And her desert like the garden of the Lord. 
Joy and gladness shall be found in her, 
Thanksgiving and the voice of melody. 

The true poet, also, has always been a man of hope. Out of 
the broken segments he sees the perfect arc. Pessimism and 
despair do not make poets. Pessimism lacks vision, and cannot 
set men's hearts to vibrating. To the poet, " A sun will pierce 
the thickest cloud earth ever stretched." 

Herein the Hebrew prophet showed himself ever a true poet. 
The best was always yet to be. For he held up as the world's 
ideal, not some ancient, of the distant past — not Abraham celes- 
tialized, nor David idealized, nor Moses spiritualized, but One 
still to come who should be at once David, Moses, and Abraham. 
For He should be the perfection of kingly power, the fulfilment 
of the law, and the end of faith. It is this that makes the 
Scriptures, from protevangelium to "Lo I come quickly," a book 
of promises, a charter of eternal hope. 



